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En medaille, en bronze ou tableau, 
Lea exist arrachez du tombeau 
Faisant leur nom viVtb et revivre. 1 



Tu peux, maugrg la Mort blesme, 
Mieux qu'une plume ou tableau, 
T'arracher, vivant, toy-mesme 
Hors de l'oublieux tombeau ; 

Faisant un vers plus durable 
Qu'un Colosse elabourfi, 
Ou la tombe memorable 
Dont Mausole est honorg." 



Qui penses-tu qui ait fait croistre 

Hector, ou Ajax si fameux? 

Ne te puis-je faire apparoistre 

Par renommee autant comme euxt 
Certes le fort et puissant stile 

Des PoStes bien escrivans, 

Du creux de la fosse inutile 

Les a deterr6 tous vivans. 

Les livres seuls ont de la terre 
Jupiter aux Cieux envoys, 
Et Iut ont donne" le tonnerre 
Bont Encelade est foudroyC* 

The poems from which these citations are 
taken are contained in Bonsard's first collec- 
tion of odes, published in 1550, and again in 
the edition princeps which the poet gave of his 
works ten years later. The other editions of 
Bonsard's works published during the poet's 
lifetime do not contain the first two ; the third, 
the Ode a Charles de Pisseleu, appears only 
once, in the edition of 1567. They were re- 
printed, however, under the heading, pieces 
retranchees, at the end of the posthumous edi- 
tions of Paris, 1609, 1617, and 1623.* Brunet 
also describes an edition of Paris, 1629-1630, 
which, to judge from his description, contained 
these odes. They were not published again 

'Ode a Oaspar d'Auvergne (1550) : (Euvres com- 
putes de Pierre de Ronsard (P. Blanchemain) , 
Paris, 1857-1867, Vol. II, p. 470; (Euvres de P. de 
Ronsard (Grands ficrivains — Marty-Laveaux), Paris, 
1887-1893, Vol. VI, p. 123. 

'Ode a Bouju, angevin: Blanchemain, op. oit., II, 
p. 458; Marty-La veaux, op. oit., VI, p. 110. 

'Ode ft Charles de Pisseleu: Blanchemain, op. 
cit., II, p. 451 ; Marty-Laveaux, op. oit., VI, 102. 

4 Marty-Laveaux, op. oit., VI, p. 491; of. also 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, Paris, 1863, IV, 1376. 



till 1855, when P. Blanchemain edited them 
under the title, (Euvres imedites de Pierre de 
Ronsard. They were finally absorbed in his 
edition of the complete works of Ronsard cited 
above. 

The Smaux et Oamees, which contained 
Gautier's poem, If Art, appeared in 1852. One 
cannot then be absolutely certain that the poet 
of L'Art knew the verses from which his own 
seem to be, so to speak, distilled. But in view 
of Gautier's enthusiasm for the poets of the 
Pleiade and his well-known bibliophile curi- 
osity it would seem highly probable. 
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Stanford University. 



"GOETHES VeeMAOHTNIS" 

I should like to call attention to a book 
which, so far as I know, has not been brought 
to the notice of American scholars. It is 
Goethes Vermdchtnis von Else Frucht, with 
the subtitle " Eine f rohe Botschaft," Delphin- 
Verlag, Munchen und Leipzig, 1913. Des 
Werkes erster Teil. The work consists of 252 
pages with twenty-four illustrations and six 
sketches in the text. 

It is not my intention to furnish here the 
contents of this remarkable publication or to 
write a critique of it. Suffice it to say that 
Mrs. Frucht is on the track of "Ein unent- 
decktes Werk Goethes." We may assume that 
the writer follows in the wake of P. A. Louvier, 
who, even twenty-five years ago, endeavored to 
find a key to Goethe's Faust. Perhaps it may 
not be amiss to mention in this connection 
Louvier's treatises on Faust, since they are 
made accessible to the reader in reprints by 
C. Boysen, Hamburg. His best known work is: 
Sphinx locuta est, Part I and II, corresponding 
to Goethe's Faust I and II. 

Mrs. Frucht is attempting to determine and 
to discover the " Hauptgeschaf t " ("Haupt- 
werk," etc.) of which Goethe spoke so fre- 
quently in his last years. Unfortunately, Bhe, 
like her predecessors, has not succeeded alto- 
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gether in her ardent studies and sedulous 
searches, but her diligent labor of love will, 
I trust, bear fruit some day — and not very 
long hence. 

Cael A. Krausb. 
Jamaica High School, N. T. 



The Kings op Andromaque, V, 2 

In Modern Language Notes for June, Mr. 
Colbert Searles calls attention to the different 
readings assigned to the fourth line of the fol- 
lowing passage from Andromaque: 

Quoi? sans qu'elle employflt une seule priere, 

If a mere en sa faveur arma la Grece entieref 

Se» yeux pour leur querelle, en dix ans de combats, 

f trois 1 . , 

Virent perir i. A rois qu'ils ne connoissoient past 

Et moi, je ne pretends que la mort d'un parjure, 
Et je charge un amant du soin de mon injure. 1 

Hermione is here seeking to justify her at- 
tack upon Pyrrhus by reference to the number 
of kings who perished on account of her mother, 
Helen of Troy. Mr. Searles thinks she has in 
mind three kings because that is the number 
given by Mesnard in the edition of his QHuvres 
de J. Racine which appeared in 1885-1888. 
Yingt rois, which he finds in Mesnard's earlier 
edition 2 and in most other modern texts, he 
considers due to "the obvious difficulty of 
identifying from the natural sources (the 
Homeric poems) the 'three kings' to whom 
Hermione refers." His article attempts to re- 
move this difficulty by naming these three 
kings. As Homer's warriors were well known 
to Helen, he turns ingeniously to Dictye of 
Crete, from whose narrative he exhumes Phor- 
bas, Eetion, and Teuthras, all kings, all un- 
known to Helen, all satisfactorily slain. To 
explain the difficulty offered by their not dying 
before her eyes, he takes the line to mean " saw 



1 V, 2, lines 1477-1482. 
• 1865-1873. 



it come to pass that three kings whom she did 
not know perished in her cause." 

When I read Mr. Searles's article, I asked 
myself how Eacine the artist, the man who so 
thoroughly understood his audience, could pos- 
sibly have been guilty of writing trois rather 
than vingt. The latter is, of course, a round 
number and with it the line means merely that 
many stranger-kings died for Helen's sake, as 
everybody in the audience was ready to believe. 
Qu'ils ne connoissoient pas contrasts with amant 
as vingt contrasts with un. There is nothing 
in the passage that could not be at once under- 
stood. If, however, Eacine wrote trois, he used 
a definite number, which would be justified 
only if his auditors readily understood to what 
kings he referred. As few of them had ever 
heard of Phorbas, Eetion, and Teuthras, refer- 
ence to them in this connection would be a 
piece of pedantry worthy of Chapelain or 
d'Aubignac and entirely foreign to Eacine. 

As this charge against Eacine's dramatic 
sense rested entirely on the text of Mesnard's 
second edition, I determined to go to the sources 
and discover where the error belonged. Ac- 
cordingly I examined at the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale the following editions of Andromaque: 
those that appeared, separately from his other 
works, at Paris in 1668 and 1673, at Amster- 
dam in 1682 ; those that appeared in the dram- 
atist's collected works published at Paris in 
1676, 1681, 1687 (two editions), 1696, 1697, 
at Amsterdam in 1678 and 1690. These are, 
I believe, all the editions that appeared during 
Eacine's lifetime. I examined also the im- 
portant edition of 1702, said to have been su- 
pervised by Boileau. Mesnard declares that he 
bases his text on the edition of 1697, the last 
which Eacine could have corrected, and draws 
his variants from the editions of 1668 and 
1673. 

Now every one of these editions, those used 
by Mesnard as well as the others, gives vingt 
rois. There can be no doubt about the correct- 
ness of this reading. The error of writing 
trois evidently arose in the composition of Mes- 
nard's second edition, for his first edition gives 
vingt, as Mr. Searles remarks. The fact that 



